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side the colleges. They were the lowly ones of medicine, stu-
dents whose education had been cut short; adventurers who
treated the sick at country fairs; itinerant peddlers of wonder
drugs; and alchemists who believed that they had found the
Elixir. Some, perhaps, were naturally talented. But, on the
whole, they practiced by rote and rarely lingered to see the
effects of their remedies.
Among these empiricists, however, were a number who ex-
perimented in a rather different way. They tested the proper-
ties of stones and metals, prescribed certain new drugs which,
in some cases, achieved cures where Galenic remedies failed.
Some may have been mere quacks. Others were probing to-
ward a new medicine, based on chemical studies.
Very few learned doctors took the empiric remedies seriously.
Most scholars despised them. Melanchthon thus characterized
them:
"Empiricists are without education, but have picked up
a few remedies in apothecary and barber shops. From rhet-
oric, however, they borrow certain other arts and make ex-
travagant promises which detract from the reputation of reg-
ular physicians. They pretend that their predictions are de-
rived from the stars. . . . They learned their remedies from
magicians and Jews, or from barbers and mid-wives." 8
Melanchthon had a low opinion of Paracelsus because of his
impiety. Like any bigot, the famous Reformation leader and
humanist combined the charge of quackery with the accusa-
tion of sorcery. Paradoxically, he held against Paracelsus the
very empiricism in which the latter glorified.
The truth is more complex than Melanchthon realized. Bona
fide empiricists did not find their medicines in pharmacies.
They were experimenters who studied new drugs, then un-
known to doctors and pharmacists alike, the so-called arcana or